CHAPTER   XXII

THE CHAPMAN POISONING CASE
OWING to the extraordinary success of Carson's advocacy,
he had very seldom, since the trial of Oscar Wilde, visited
the Old Bailey, where barristers sometimes find fame, but
rarely fortune, but now his appointment as Law Officer
occasionally took him to the grim old building. For instance,
it is a settled practice that, in poisoning cases, one of the
Law Officers should appear, and, on the i6tb March, Carson
led for the Crown in the indictment of one of the most loath-
some and successful murderers in criminal history. It may
even be possible, as is suggested below, that he was in fact
the best-known and most mysterious person in the annals
of modern crime, and, despite all Carson's greater achieve-
ments, legal and political, the fact that he finally brought
this miscreant to justice is an event which deserves to be
recorded in its place.
The prisoner, who called himself " George Chapman,55
but who was finally indicted under the name of Severin
Klosowsky, a Pole thirty-six years old, was charged with the
wilful murder of a young girl aged twenty, named Maud
Eliza Marsh, who had been living with him as his wife. The
trial was heard before Mr. Justice Grantham, and Mr.
George Elliott, K.C., was leading counsel for the defence.
At the very outset it was apparent that this was no ordinary
case, as Mr. Elliott rose and argued that certain evidence
as to the prisoner's previous life, which he knew that the
Crown intended to use, was inadmissible. Ordinary English
law will not listen to such evidence, and tries to isolate the
facts of each particular offence, so that the prisoner shall
not be condemned upon his past record. Yet this rule has
exceptions, and one of them is when evidence of similar acts
by the prisoner is allowed to be given in order to rebut a